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parative religion, on the other. While he agrees with Ritschl and other 
members of his school in his recognition of the practical character of 
religious knowledge, he distinguishes sharply between religion and the- 
ology. Religion may speak the language of personal experience, but 
theology, like all sciences, must conform to the tests of objective truth. 
He has little sympathy with the antimetaphysical tendency so current in 
contemporary theology, and believes that the authority of Kant is 
wrongly invoked in its support. In particular, he criticizes the easy-going 
fashion in which many theologians abandon the world of nature to phys- 
ical science as a realm indifferent to theology. Professor Beth believes 
that the theology of the future will concern itself more largely than it 
has recently done with the questions which the physical sciences raise, 
and he endeavors to point out in some detail what these questions are 
likely to be. 

The student who desires an insight into the state of current theological 
thought in Germany will find Professor Beth's book instructive. One 
must, however, always bear in mind that the group of men whom the 
writer describes as representing the modern positive school constitutes a 
comparatively small party, and that they are opposed as well by the men 
of positive tendencies who find them too modern, as by the men of modern 
tendencies who find them too positive. The book is interesting, most of 
all, because of the light which it sheds upon the extent to which men 
who hold themselves firmly within the lines of the historic Christian tradi- 
tion have been influenced by the currents of thought which have been 
transforming the method of other sciences. 

William Adams Brown. 
Union Theological Seminary. 

A Symposium on the Subconscious, with prefatory note by the editor. 
Contributors: Professors Munsterberg, Eibot, Jastrow, Janet and 
Dr. Prince. The Journal of Abnormal Psychology, April-May, June- 
July, 1907. Pp. 22-43 and 58-80. 

Believers in the subconscious who come to feast at this symposium 
will certainly not depart from the banquet table in a state of undue 
hilarity. For in the confessions of faith of the five contributors only one 
comes out fully and freely in favor of the doctrine, while, of the others, 
two are avowedly averse to it, one is somewhat ambiguous though prob- 
ably to be reckoned on the side of the opponents, and one struggles 
valiantly against the necessity of committing himself. The results of 
chief interest brought out by the symposium are two in number: we see 
where some of our leading thinkers stand in this matter, together with 
the reasons for their positions, and we have the issues of the subject now 
sharply and comprehensively stated. It is significant also to note that it 
is at last specifically acknowledged that the subconscious is a product of 
interpretation rather than an object of observation. As Professor Miins- 
terberg puts it, " Even if we welcome the observed facts in their widest 
limits, there can be no doubt that the subconscious itself is never among 
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them," the fact being that ' the subconscious agencies are superadded 
elaborations.' With varying degrees of explicitness this position is taken 
by all but one of the contributors. The significance of this admission 
lies partly in the fact that it efficiently does away with the charge, often 
brought by the physician against the psychologist, that he is dealing with 
matters with which he has no first-hand acquaintance. But now it i3 
clear that if the subconscious be a product of interpretation, a ' super- 
added elaboration,' the psychologist has full rights in the field, provided 
only that he can trust the facts reported by the physician. 

As to the sharpening of the issue, one of the most noteworthy features 
about the symposium is that the problem of the subconscious is reduced 
to its lowest terms. The mystic, wonder-working, ' subliminal ' view is 
disavowed by all of the writers, sometimes quite summarily. And, fur- 
thermore, the ' storehouse ' or ' reservoir ' notion of the subconscious, 
which makes of this a repository of forgotten experiences and cast-off 
ideas and sensations, is seen to have its status involved in that of a simpler 
issue. Reduced, then, to its lowest terms, the basal question of the whole 
matter is simply and solely this : Do certain observed phenomena, notably 
the automatic behaviors of hysterics and other abnormal subjects, require 
us to postulate a dissociated consciousness for their explanation, or are 
they to be understood as manifestations of a disordered cerebral mechan- 
ism which now functions without concomitant psychical states? Here, 
then, is the fundamental alternative: Is the interpretation to be psycho- 
logical or physiological? 

Let us glance at the different papers in turn. Professor Munsterberg 
argues that since no observed fact can by itself point to the kind of ex- 
planation that it needs, this explanation must be determined on epistemo- 
logical grounds quite outside of the region of observation. Moreover, the 
decision between possible modes of interpretation is to be made on the 
basis of highest utility. And, furthermore, the interpretation chosen 
must be that ' which brings the abnormal facts in closest relation to the 
normal processes and covers both by the same formulae.' The present 
issue is characterized as that between the physicians and the psychologists, 
and if compelled to choose, Professor Munsterberg avers his inclination 
towards the psychologists' view that ' the subconscious is not psychical at 
all,' but that 'brain processes without subconscious psychical forerun- 
ners furnish all that we need in the abnormal cases for the same kind 
of understanding which science has for [normal] seeing and hearing.' 
Upon epistemological grounds, with which readers of his ' Psychologie ' 
are familiar, the uselessness of conceiving psychical facts outside of con- 
sciousness is pointed out, as well as the fact that it is as impossible to 
have such psychical facts outside of consciousness as to have physical 
facts outside of nature. The language of psychology may still, however, 
be employed, ' for clearness' and convenience' sake,' in the description of 
so-called subconscious phenomena. 

Professor Ribot makes the convenient distinction between the static 
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and dynamic aspect of the subconscious, indicates how the latter has 
called the greater attention to itself, and shows that in trying to solve the 
question of the ultimate nature of subconscious activity one ' comes back 
to this inexorable dilemma — psychologic or physiologic ? ' Professor 
Eibot puts himself on record as 'coming more and more to the side of 
the physiologic hypothesis,' for the principal reason that ' the psychologic 
solution rests upon an equivocal use of the word conscious.' "Under- 
lying the psychologic theory," he says, " in all its forms, there is the tacit 
hypothesis that the conscious is assimilable to a quantity which may 
decrease indefinitely without ever reaching zero. It is a postulate which 
nothing justifies." 

Professor Jastrow presents a condensed summary of the views recently 
expressed in his volume on ' The Subconscious.' I am not sure that I 
can do justice to Professor Jastrow's position, for I am not altogether 
certain that I have an accurate understanding of it. His highly figura- 
tive style is so rarely abandoned for terse and straightforward sentences 
that the reader soon develops a feeling of insecurity in his orientation 
similar to that felt when wandering about in an environment of massive 
mirrors. So far as I can discover, Professor Jastrow never makes any 
crisp formulation of the fundamental issue, and it is for this reason, per- 
haps, that Dr. Prince seems to regard him as espousing some form of the 
psychological theory to which he himself gives adherence. After reread- 
ing certain passages in the volume referred to and comparing them with 
the statements of the present paper, I have convinced myself, however, 
that Professor Jastrow is to be reckoned with those who favor the physio- 
logical interpretation of the subconscious. In any case, it is entirely 
clear that the ' subliminal ' is vehemently repudiated, and that any help- 
ful interpretation is, in his opinion, to be sought solely through the me- 
dium of the admittedly normal. With this latter conviction as a guide, 
the state of normal absent-mindedness furnishes ' a peculiarly instructive 
example of what is meant by the subconscious in working trim.' In deal- 
ing, however, with those abnormal manifestations that suggest dissociated 
groupings of functions, it is extremely difficult to be certain of Professor 
Jastrow's meaning. Are these dissociations and groupings, in his view, 
psychical or cerebral ? If the interpretation is to be guided by what hap- 
pens in normal absent-mindedness, it would seem that we must reply 
cerebral. But we are not distinctly told. Perhaps I can do best by 
quoting a pair of sentences. "In fine, the added complication of these 
admittedly perplexing embodiments of dissociated functioning [as in the 
cases of Mile. Smith, Miss Beauchamp and Mr. Hanna] does not constitute 
a warrant for a distinctive hypothesis, but suggests a warranted extension 
of the conception of dissociation as applied to more common and regular 
phenomena. That the conception of dissociation must be shaped to 
include these is obvious; and the chief importance of further data lies in 
the hope that they may render more precise and explicit the connotation 
of that uniquely significant term in modern psychology." Just how 
much this admits, or declines to admit, I am unable to determine. 
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Professor Janet's paper is a most remarkable document. In its the- 
oretical portion it is evasive, non-committal on the vital issues and, it 
seems to me, inconsistent with itself. But the paper's most surprising 
quality comes from the distinct disavowal of the ' fine theories ' in accord- 
ance with which other writers have employed the word subconscious ' in 
a sense infinitely more ambitious ' than that which he has meant to give 
it from the time of his earlier publications. This being so, it must from 
the very start have been somewhat of a shock to Professor Janet to wit- 
ness the startling use made of his modest term. For we are now explicitly 
told — what those who have talked personally with Professor Janet have 
probably known for some time — that the term subconscious is for him 
no philosophical explanation, but a word which sums up the ' common- 
place clinical phenomena ' of hysteria. " The word subconscious is the 
name given to the particular form which disease of the personality takes 
in hysteria. ... It is a simple clinical observation [ !] of a common char- 
acter which these phenomena [automatic writing, etc.] present." This 
seems calculated to take the wind from the sails of those who have thought 
they were basing their belief in the subconscious on the descriptions and 
discussions contained in the author's ' L'automatisme psychologique ' and 
subsequent writings. For if the word ' subconscious ' is meant to apply 
to phenomena, to sum up clinical observations, it is thereby shorn of all 
interpretational value and becomes a mere fashion of speaking. If we 
take Professor Janet's present words at their face value, we must believe 
that his employment of the term subconscious is a mere descriptive device 
involving in no way the intention to give a theoretical interpretation of 
the facts. 

In exoneration of those who have erroneously believed Professor Janet 
to argue in support of a meaning which he now disavows, it must be said 
that the writings themselves are to be held responsible. For when a 
writer gives currency to a term which carries theoretical implications 
which he does not intend to give it, the situation should be made so clear 
that neither technical nor untechnical readers could fall into error. 

The descriptive portions of the paper, referring to certain experiences 
of psychasthenics and hysterics, are admirable summaries of fact and are 
very illuminating. 

The evasions and inconsistencies mentioned above occur mainly in the 
course of replying to eight questions submitted by the director of the 
symposium. The most glaring inconsistency appears in the fact that, 
after having construed the word subconscious in the manner cited above, 
it is stated in another connection that this word seems to apply 'to the 
conscious states which are in coactivity at any moment.' This takes one 
over to a manifestly interpretational view, and we are forced to conclude 
either that Professor Janet is occupying a self-contradictory position or 
that his meaning of conscious is quite at variance with the usage of a 
technical psychology. 

Dr. Prince closes the symposium with a paper which very clearly sets 
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forth hi3 own belief in a coactive subconsciousness. This is the only 
paper of the series which is unambiguously favorable to the doctrine under 
discussion. It is for the most part very lucidly written, and the reader 
is left in no doubt respecting either the position taken or the line of 
thinking employed. The argument turns chiefly on two points, the de- 
mands of continuity and the inadequacy of the position that makes aware- 
ness the test of existing consciousness. 

1. The first argument is by no means novel. It is applied here to 
automatic writing, for the reason that this presents features that are neat 
and precise. The reader is reminded of the continuity of gradations 
from the automatic writer who is fully alert though only subsequently 
aware of what his hand has written, through the writer who is drowsy 
and only imperfectly oriented to his surroundings, to the one whose 
normal consciousness has departed, an alternating consciousness being 
now seemingly in the ascendency. In such a series " we pass through 
insensible gradations from one condition to the other and we must 
infer that the intelligence must be the same in hind, physiological or 
psychological, which produced the writing in the one case as in the 
other. If the alternating intelligence in the latter case is psychological, 
the subconscious intelligence [or, better, whatever it is that seems to be 
manifesting intelligent action] in the former must be the same, for there 
is no place where we can stop and conclude — here the physiological ends 
and the psychological begins." 

Now, I must confess, this argument from continuity seems to me to 
carry very little weight. For it apparently proceeds upon the supposition 
that whenever in a series of transitions we are unable to mark the precise 
point where a new manifestation is supposed to occur, we must assume 
that such new manifestation has not occurred at all. But we are cer- 
tainly not forced to any such variety of thinking. Within the shell of 
the new-laid egg there is no chicken to be found. There is one within the 
same shell when the egg has been maturely incubated. Who, now, can 
indicate the instant at which the chick appeared ? And yet very few of 
us would maintain that the inability to meet this challenge drives us to 
infer that the chick was there from the very start. 

This argument from continuity is so weighty in the minds of some, 
and it is so desirable that its true status be exploited, that it may not be 
amiss to choose an illustration more in line with the phenomena under 
discussion. Consider, for example, the various stages manifested in 
reading, whether silently or aloud. Sometimes one reads with full con- 
scious intent, as when trying to pronounce correctly a foreign language. 
Sometimes one reads with diminished attention in a half sleepy fashion. 
And sometimes one wakes from a fit of abstraction to find that the foot 
of a page has been reached without the faintest inkling of what has been 
read. Is one, now, to conclude that the reading went on consciously — 
other-consciously, of course — in the last case, merely because it is the end 
term of a series and because one can not say just where in the series con- 
sciousness stops and a purely mechanical process begins? Some, indeed, 
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may conclude thus, but it happens that Dr. Prince does not (see p. 70), 
and in any case we are not helped thereby to understand the phenomenon. 

2. The second emphatic point of the paper is this: The stumbling- 
block in the way of accepting the psychological interpretation of auto- 
matic writing and similar phenomena is, Dr. Prince thinks, the inability 
to understand ' how we can have states of consciousness of which we are 
unaware.' Passing over the unfairness of the charge that psychologists 
are wont to confuse consciousness and self-consciousness, let us note the 
writer's view as stated in his own words and then see the logical situation 
in which this places him. Eeferring to the extremes of type seen in 
automatic writing, Dr. Prince says : " As I view this question of the sub- 
conscious, far too much weight is given to the point of awareness or not- 
awareness of our conscious processes. As a matter of fact, we find en- 
tirely identical phenomena, that is, identical in every respect but one — 
that of awareness — in which sometimes we are aware of these conscious 
phenomena and sometimes not; but the one essential and fundamental 
quality in them is automaticity or independence of the personal conscious- 
ness. Doubling and independence 'of the personal consciousness are, 
therefore, the test of the subconscious rather than awareness." And 
again : " The one fundamental principle and criterion of the subconscious 
is dissociation and coactivity (automatism)." 

But it is ' doubling ' (or ' dissociation ') of what that is to be made 
the test ? If doubling of consciousness, then the whole question is begged 
at the very outset, for that is the point at issue. If doubling of the brain 
syntheses, then the whole question returns upon us once more, since we 
have to interpret the automatism arising from the dissociated synthesis 
as requiring or not requiring the supposition of a concomitant conscious- 
ness. An automatism, as Dr. Prince acknowledges elsewhere in the paper, 
can not prescribe its own explanation, and this is only another way of 
saying that it can not form the test for the mode of interpretation which 
it requires. Surely, then, this second point is based upon sorry logic, 
unless I have quite misunderstood the meaning of the sentences quoted. 

The paper closes with an attempted reconciliation, on panpsychic 
grounds, between opponents and advocates. The point is made that if 
we admit a ' double aspect ' view, we may use either set of terms, physio- 
logical or psychological, which suits our passing purpose. I question, 
however, whether the opponents of the subconscious would care thus to 
be reconciled. 

If the honors of this symposium were to be assigned, the present 
writer, though, perhaps, disqualified from the right to pass judgment 
through being himself a partisan, would assign them unhesitatingly to 
those who prefer the physiological interpretation. For the one paper 
that unqualifiedly supports the psychological side seems to lack the logical 
force which compels assent. But whether one be persuaded or not of the 
soundness of either view, the symposium has done excellent service in 
bringing about a better understanding both of issues and of attitudes. 
Smith College. A. H. Pierce. 



